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ORIGINAL AND PRESENT STATE OF MAN. 
BY JOSEPH PHIPrs. 


(Continued from page 179.) 


When any press their own particular opinion 
of the sense of any part of Scripture, as the true 
sense of the Holy Ghost, yet deny all sense of the 
Holy Ghost in their hearts, who that ubserves a 
diversity of senses amongst these can give credit 
to their assertions? But they allege, the Serip- 
ture is infailible. [ allow it; but how is its true 
sense to be infallibly conveyed to every reader? 
By human study and instruction? That has led 
into all the differences and disagreements about 
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profit withal.”* It may as truly be asserted, 
that the Divine being, whilst he knows we are 
in darkness, gives us a chart to direct our way, 
and at the same time withholds the light, by 
which alone we can discover its true contents ; 
which is merely to mock ‘and tantalise us, and 
also to render our situation worse than that of 
the Jews; for all the written precepts of their 
law were plain and evident. Yet God gave them 
of his good spirit to instruct them;f all the 
written doctrines of the gospel are not so, and is 
not the holy spirit as requisite to us as it was 
to them? 

Scripture doctriues are of divers classes. They 
exhibit just morals, and benevolent conduct be- 
tween man and man, in a manner superior to 
the best ethic writers in all ages and nations. 
These are generally and justly allowed to be of 
natural, universal, and unalterable obligation, and 
are sufficiently plain and clear to the common 
sense of every man. But matters relating to 
faith and worship, having admitted of many cir- 
cumstantial additions and alterations, according 
to the different dispensations of Divine wisdom, 
have not been so level to men’s understandings, 
nor have they been so united in judgment con- 





it. The plain truth of the matter is, nothing | cerning them, as in the case of moral duties. 
but the spirit of Divine wisdom, whence the | Ever since the collected publication of the New 


Scripture came, can give the genuine sense of 
it. Kor, “The things of God knoweth no man, 
but the spirit of God.”* What is the infallibility 
of Scripture to him, who has not the infallible 
sense of it? If all had this, who have the Serip- 
tures, none could mistake them, nor differ with 
each other about them; yet it is too manifest, 
by the differences among Christians, they do 
mistake them. This is not to be imputed to any 
defect in the sacred writings, but to the common 
unfitness of men’s understandings to discover 
the right sense of them. What then can open 
it to man’s capacity but the holy spirit ? 

The question is not, whether the Scriptures, 
as written by Divine inspiration, are infallibly 
right, for such must be so; but whether every 
one that reads them, is able infallibly to under- 
stand them. To pretend, if they are not clearly 
to be understood without the assistance of the 
spirit, they are given in vain, is to contradict 
the Scripture, which declares that “the mani- 
festation of the spirit is giveh to every man to 





* 1 Cor. ii. 11. 


| Testament, differences in opinion about the true 
sense, especially in matters of faith, have sub- 
sisted and abounded; and what can determine 
these differences? The learned A. saith, such a 
text means so and so. The learned B. asserts, 
it is to be accepted in a different, perhaps 
contrary sense. They apply to the context, and 
remain still as different in opinion, and as posi- 
tive of being in the right. They recur from text 
to text, and from critic to commentator, till they 
have exhausted every one they can find or force 
to their purpose, and still remain equally, if not 
more at a distance than at the beginning. What 
is there left to determine the matter? Will 
churches or councils du it? They jangle from 
year to year, or from age to age, and leave the 
difference as wide as they found it. The true 
sense still remains with the Divine author of the 
disputed texts, and he alone is able to communi- 
cate it. Would it not be a wild presumption 
in either A. or B. to boast that he will try his 
opponent’s opinion by the true sense of the spirit, 


© 1 Cor. xii. 7. t Neb. ix. 7. 





* 1 Cor. xii. 7. 
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and at the same time deny, that either himself, 
or man, can have any real sense of the spirit ? 
I hayo not here supposed a nonentity, but a case 
that has subsisted for a great many centuries ; 
and which must always continue, whilst men 
prefer their own prejudices, imaginations, and 
reasonings, to the internal leadings of the spirit 
of truth. 

We hold the Scriptures to be a rule to all that 
have them, so far as they have a right under- 
standing of them, and also that they are adequate 
to the purpose intended by them ; but we cannot 
aver, they are the sole, the primary, and the 
universal director of mankind in matters of reli- 
gious duty. 1. They are not the sole director ; 
because the spirit of God in the heart and con- 
science of man is also an undeniable director. 
2. They are not the primary director; because 
the illumination of the holy spirit that gave them 
forth, is requisite to open the true sense of those 
numerous parts of thew, about which the appre- 
hensions of men so differ. The spirit also from 
which the Scriptures came, is original, and there- 
fore primary to them; and as the spirit only can 
open its own true sense included in them, they 
are secondary to the spirit, as an instrument in 
its hand. 3. ‘They are not the universal director; 
because it is not probable that one in ten, if one 
in twenty, of mankind, have ever had the oppor- 
tunity of possessing them. Seeing therefore this 
is the case, they cannot properly be pronounced, 
the complete, adequate, universal rule of mankind. 

Hence we esteem them the secondary rule or 
guide of Christians; which being divinely com- 
municated for the use of all to whom they may 
come, and also being intrinsically superior in 
excellence to all other writings, we prefer them 
above all others, and as thankfully accept, and 
as comfortably use them, as any people upon 
earth; verily believing, with the holy apostle, 
that they “were written for our learning, that, 
we, through patience, and comfort of the Scrip- 
tures might have hope.”* 

’ This is not to depreciate the Scriptures, but to 

hold them in their proper place, and due supe- 
riority to the works of men, and subordination 
to their Supreme Communicator, and only sure 
expounder. For the holy spirit is requisite to 
the use of them, as the agent to the instrument; 
and what is an instrument without a hand to 
guide and enforce it? And which is superior, 
the agent or the instrument? The holy spirit is 
the original wisdom whence the Scriptures came, 
and the sole power that can open, and give right 
effects to them. The spirit of truth is given to 
guide into all truth ;¢ is the only thing that can 
do it, and consequently the supreme guide af. 
forded to mankind. It is both unwarrantable and 
irrational, to assert any thing else is the sole, or 
primary director, whilst the spirit of God is com- 
municated for that purpose 





* Rom. xv. 4. t John xvi. 13. 
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The same Scripture-truths appear as differently 
to each person, as their understandings differ one 
from another. Human intellects therefore must 
be rectified, to enable them to see those truths in 
the same sense. The rectifier is the spirit of truth, 
which alone can unite them in the true sense. 

We stick not to style the Scriptures collec- 
tively, a divine, or Christian rule; but we object 
to call them, The rule of faith and practice ; lest 
that should be understood to imply we are to look 
for nothing further to be our guide or leader. 
The Scriptures themselves abundantly testify, 
there is something superior to them which all 

| ought to look for, and attend unto; that is, the 
| holy spirit of the Supreme Legislator of men, and 
| prime Author of the sacred writings; in and by 
whose light and power they are made instru- 
|mentally useful, and adequate to the purposes 
jintended by them. Like a good sun dial, they 
are true and perfect in their kind, that is, as 
writings; but, respecting the parts differently 
| understood, they may justly bear the same motto 
iwith the dial: Non sine dumine.* For as the 
| dial, without the cast of the sun-beams, has not 
| its proper use, to tell the time of the day; nei- 
|ther doth the ambiguous text answer its true 
end, infallibly to communicate the mind of the 
holy spirit to different understandings, except the 
| luminous beams of the Sun of righteousness dis- 
| cover it to the attentive mind. 
Our opposers call the Scriptures the primary 
rule. We allow it is the primary written rule, 
and in all disputes betwixt them and us, we abide 
by its decision, according to our understanding 
ot the sense of it, which they profess to do like- 
wise by theirs. In all public differences there- 
fore we refer intentionally to the same rule with 
'them. But we have both plain Scripture and 
| experience to support our belief, that respecting 
| the particular duty of individuals, every one hath 
‘in his own breast, a nearer and more certain rule 
| or guide of conscience than the Scriptures; the 
manifestation of the spirit given to every man to 

| profit withal ; which, duly observed, gives a right 

| interpretation of Scripture, so far as is necessary 
for them, and also the truest sense of each par- 
ticular person’s duty to him. When a person 
feels the faithful witness of God in his conscience 
condemning him for what is wrong, and approv- 
ing him for what is right, does he not find it to 
speak more clearly, particularly, and convictingly 
to his case and state, than he can read it in the 
Scriptures? Can he then conclude, that this 
truly distinguishing and most striking witness, 
is less than that spirit of truth, wr comforter, 
which convinceth the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment ?+ 

When Christ, after bis resurrection, opened 
the understandings of his disciples that they 
might understand the Scriptures,{ was not the 





* Useless without light. 
t John xvi. 8. } Luke xxiv. 45. 
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divine illumination in their understandings, a) paragement to the many other valuable treatises 
more clear, certain and superior evidence of the | extant upon these subjects, that it would be diffi- 
sense of them, than all their reading and study | cult to find a volume in which so muchs sound 
could have afforded them, without such illumina- | and important information is digested in so small 
tion? Are mankind now become so much more | a compass, and in so useful and practical a form, 
wise and penetrating, than those who for years | as in that now under consideration. Notwith- 
had the benefit of hearing him who is perfect in| standing the sound scholarship, apparent in 
wisdom, that they have no need of his assistance | almost every page, the style is clear, and adapted 
to open their ankivnediie? Or is their school | to the merely English reader; whilst the dili- 
and college learning so perfect, as to render | gent student of the Hebrew and Greek Serip- 
God’s illumination quite needless? Are the in-| tures, can hardly fail to derive instruction from 
numerable clashings and janglings of the book- | the many incidental explanations, scattered 
learned about the sense of Scripture, a proof of | throughout the work, of obscure or difficult pas- 
the unity of their sentiments, and the verity of | sages. 
their sense of disputed texts? Ifso,diseord may| The work, upon its publication, was very 
be a proof of harmony, and fighting of agreement. | favorably received, and has since passed through 
It is certain, without divine illumination, every | numerous editions. 
reader of texts of a dubious sense, accepts them} ‘ What an extraordinary production it is,” 
in the sense his prepossessions make for him; } wrote his early friend Edward Edwards, * for a 
which is the cause of the innumerable differences | young layman—for a banker—above all, for a 
amongst professing Christians. R. Barclay there-| Friend.” Not a few of his acquaintance who 
fore justly denies that Divine inward revelations | did not belong to the same religious body with 
are to be subjected to the test either of the out-| himself, were in fact ready to join in this last ex- 
ward testimony of the Scriptures, or of the natural | clamation. Accustomed, it may be, to view 
reason of man, as to a more noble, or certain rule Quakerism through a somewhat prejudiced 
or touchstone. | medium, to take the opinions of the early Friends 
(To be continued.) | from the reports of their opponents, or from a 
| view of their writings, too much confined to those 
| published in the heat of controversy, they were 
| perhaps hardly aware that the early Friends 
It was at the close of the year 1825, that) steadfastly muintained the great doctrines of the 
Joseph John Gurney published the elaborate | proper manhood and Deity of Christ, and the 
work, in which, under the title of Essays on | reality and efficacy of his propitiatory sacrifice ; 
Christianity, he has embedied, in a condensed | and that the burden of their exhortations was, 
form, the result of the meditation and research that others might be brought in faith and obedi- 
of many years. With singular perspicuity of | ence, through the work of his Spirit in their 
arrangement he here unfolds the evidences and | hearts, effectually to know him in all bis gracious 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian religion; | offices. 
dwelliug with peculiar force upon the great truths The morethe true character of the gospel dis- 
of redemption, more especially upon the glorious | pensation, as drawn by the inspired penmen of 
offices aud divine character and perfections of the | the New Testament, and the extent to which it 
Redeemer, and the being, power, and work of the is apprehended by the early Friends, are consid- 
Holy Spirit. ered and understood, the less will it excite sur- 
The whole is enforced as well by a continued | prise either that the writer of the Observations 
reference to the practical object and tendency of | on the Distinguishing Views of the Society of 
all Christian truth, as by a particular essay de-| Friends should maintain the truths so clearly set 
voted to the important subjects of “ faith” and | forth in his Essays on Christianity, or that the 
“obedience,” in which the reasonableness and | writer of the Essays should feel bound to the 
necessity of their combined and harmonious exer- | principles which he has advocated in his earlier 
cise are strikingly exhibited. work. In his view, the two works were consis- 
The whole work breathes the spirit of one} tent with each other, both equally represented 
whose heart is warmed and animated by the love | his own deep-felt convictions, and both required 
of Christ. Taught as he had been in the school | to be perused in order to the fall comprehension 
of experience, and strengthened, in no small | at once of the extent and the limits of his reti- 
measure, to consecrate his faculties to the service | gious belief. 
of his Divine Master, he was enabled in this} After what has been said, it will not be neces- 
volume, and often with singular success, to em-| sary to do more, than to insert extracts from a 
ploy his extensive acquaintance with the original | very few of the letters which he received, upon 


anguages of Scripture, as well as with Jewish and | jts publication, from the members of his own reli- 
Rabbinical learning, and the remains of early gious society. 


Christian antiquity, in throwing a clear and From William Forster. 
steady light upon the momentous topics of which Bradpole, (2d"of 3d month,} 1826. 
he treats. Indeed it may be said, without dis-! ‘Thou must allow me, in true brotherly iove, 
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to offer thee my warmest congratulations, that 
thou hast been enabled to bring out thy Essays. 
I entertain a most lively and cheering hope of 
the usefulness of thy work ; that in this cloudy 
and dark day, it will tend to the establishment 
of the wavering, to the fortifying of the feeble- 
minded, and put to silence the cavils of many a 
proud and self-sufficient gainsayer. To the anxi- 
ous inquirer after the truth as it is in Jesus, I firm- 
ly believe it will be rendered peculiarly helpful 
and valuable. In short, I cannot but look upon 
it as one of those labors of love that will be made 
toabound ‘ by many thanksgivings unto God.’ It 
would be strange if I did not feel more than a 
common and passing interest in the work ; for, 
I think, I never found myself upon any occasion 
so much anticipated; it gives utterance to my 
own views and feelings in such lucid and con- 
vincing language, and withal it solves some of 
my difficulties so thoroughly and satisfactorily.” 


From Jonathan Hutchinson. 
Gedney, Sth mo., Ist, 1826. 

I have lately finished a very deliberate reading 
of thy Essays, and, on the whole, with a satis- 
faction which enables me honestly to say, that I 
am glad to have seen such a book before I die. 
I rejoice that a friend so dear to me, should, con- 
sistently with his own avowed principle of human 
incapacity for any work that can be denominated 
good both in motive and act, have been enabled 
to write it. I hope this effort of labor and of 
love, for such I consider it, will prove of advan- 
tage to many, as I think it has been of edifica- 
tion to myself, by exciting me afresh, even under 
life’s declining energies, to ‘‘ thank God and take 
courage,” and, under some renewal of faith and 
hope, reverently, I trust, to “ put on strength in 
the name of the Lord.” 

It was with peculiar satisfaction that he re- 
ceived the following from the well-known author 
of the English Grammar, then far advanced in 
years. 

Holdgate, near York, 2d mo., Ist, 1826. 
My dear and much Esteemed Friend, 

I am obliged and gratified by thy kind remem- 
brance of me, in the distribution of thy volume. 

Being able to read but little myself, I have 
had the book read to me, and very much to my 
satisfaction. Proofs thou hast given abundantly 
of the positions contained in the volume being 
comformable to the Holy Scriptures. The work 
is happily calculated, both in its matter and man- 
ner, to comfort those who unite in the author’s 
views and sentiments, to disperse the doubts of 
those who hesitate, and to produce conviction in 
the minds of gainsayers. ‘Thou hast indeed by 
this pious labor, very materially served the cause 
of truth and righteousness; and I trust thou wilt 
be blessed for it by Him whose blessing makes 


truly rich, and will accompany thee to the latest 
hour of life. 
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Farewell, dear Joseph, in the best sense of 
the word ! 

I remain thy very affectionate friend, 
LinpLey Murray. 

Two weeks after receiving the above letter, he 
writes in his Journal :— 

On Seventh day I received the affecting ti- 
dings of the decease of my beloved and honored 
friend Lindley Murray. A fortnight before his 
death he wrote mea letter expressive of his unity 
with my Essays. How valuable that letter now ! 

The panic in the monetary and commercial 
world, and the sudden run upon the banks in Lon- 
don and the country, have rendered memorable 
the winter of 1825-26. Asa banker, Joseph 
John Gurney did not escape his share of anxiety. 
A few months previously he had written in his 
Journal :— 

Business has been productive of trial to me, 
and has led me to reflect on the equity of God, 
who measures out bis salutary chastiscments, 
even in this world, to the rich as well as to the 
poor. I can certainly testify that some of the 
greatest pains and must burdensome cares which 
I have had to endure, have arisen out of being 
what is usually called a “‘monied man.” 

These cares now pressed upon him with unac- 
customed force. It was a time that put men’s 
characters and principles to the proof. Houses 
of old and established reputation were giving 
way; the weaker ones had been already forced 
to yield. Credit secmed for a time annihilated. 
Men hardly knew whom to trust. Each post 
brought the news of fresh disasters, and none 
could tell whose turn might come next. Had 
Joseph John Gurney been the mere man of busi- 
ness, his constitutional timidity would have ill 
fitted him to meet such a crisis. But in his 
case, the man of business was also-the servant of 
Christ. And they who witnessed the quiet 
courage with which he faced the storm, his 
wholemindedness to the occasion, the clear and 
sound judgment, and steady firmness with which 
he met each new emergency, and through all, 
the deep repose of his own spirit, could not but 
acknowledge the reality and excellence of the 
fruits arising out of such a combination of char- 
acter ; whilst all may be instructed in recollecting 
that had the Christian minister ceased to be the 
man of business, the opportunity for thus illus- 
trating by example the practical results of the 

| religion of Jesus would have been lost. 

His Journal at this period strikingly illustrates 
these various points of his character. 

11th mo., 23rd, 1825.—Since I last wrote, I 
have had true cause, amidst much trial of faith, 
to set my seal to the declaration, that the “ Lord 
is good, and that his righteousness endurcth for 

ever.” What aweek it has been! ‘The post 
| of 3rd day, the 15th, brought me an unexpected 
‘letter from my brother Samuel, which rendered 
it necessary for me to go the next day to London. 
‘There I passed 5th, 6th, and 7th days; an in- 
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teresting but deeply trying time; the city in, portant ties to the earth ; ties which it would be 
general being ina state of great distress for want | wholly out of my power to sever. However | 
of money, and affairs at their acmé of anxiety. | endeavored quietly to repose in that providence 
However I was favored with much calmness, and | by which I seem to myself to have been brought 
even cheerfulness, feeling the Lord to be near | into my present situation in life ; and which will, 
to us ; and was enabled, to a point which could |I trust, open the way for my nevertheless per- 
scarcely have been looked for, to assist in arrang- | forming my religious duties. Ah! how closely 
ing everything comfortably, and to quit London | do I feel, through all, bound in spirit to Zion— 
and my dear brothers and sisters with an easy | the city of the saints’ solemnities! How do I 
mind, by mail, on seventh day night. Seldom | delight in her privileges, in her quiet palaces, in 
have [ more signally experienced the special pro- | her streams of living water! And how infinitely 
vidence of our heavenly Father. I arrived in | desirable does it appear to me, to be devoted in 
Norwich on first day morning, in time for meet- | heart and soul to the very best, the very dearest 
ing. It was well attended, and was a favored | of all masters ! 
occasion. I was engaged in thanksgiving and| When things had become a little quiet I ven- 
prayer, and ia ministry on the declaration, | tured into the west for rather more than a week, 
‘“‘ Happy is the man who hath the God of Jacob | and held meetings with Friends and others at 
for his help, whose hope is in the Lord his God.” | Melksham, Bath, and Bristol. At the last place 
The afternoon meeting was also highly favored. |I spent a memorable Sabbath day, in which, I 

1st mo. 11th, 1826.—The very day after I trust, the “truth as it is in Jesus” was in some 
last wrote in this Journal, arrived a letter from | degree exalted, and finally in dominion. 
Samuel, requiring my immediate presence in} A few weeks later he writes in his Journal !— 
London, on account of the gloomy state of money | 2nd mo., 20éh.—The week has, in part, been 
affairs. His letter coincided with my own plans; | one of deep trial ; almost overwhelming solici- 
for I had previously taken my place for that day, itude about business, &c., and the state of the 
in the Ipswich mail. ; country in general, alarming to every thoughtful 

The day to which I allude was fifth day, 12th }mind. Memorable are the lessons which these 
mo.,'8th. It was the day of our monthly meet-|events are calculated to impress on our own 
ing, at which Friends signed my certificate for | Society : and earnest are my desires that we may, 
my intended journey to the south and west. | in our various allotments, be favored with ability 
Large and solemn were the meetings both for | to preserve clean hands, and to uphold with inte- 
worship and discipline, and eminently with us | grity the cause of our Redeemer. I do not know 
appeared to be that Lord of life and glory, who | that I feel condemned in the retrospect and ex- 
ever has been, and, I doubt not, ever will be, |amination of my temporal calling; nor am [ 
“foraecrown of glory, and for a diadem of | aware, that Ihave ever seen an opening for 
beauty, to the residue of his people.” My ad-| quitting my post. Yet my soul is exercised in 
dress to the assembly was that of a friend part- | fervent desires that nothing may stand in the 
ing from them for a time, and deeply concerned | way between me and my Maker ; and that I may 
for their spiritual welfare and progress. I called | be;moreentirely brought into the innocence of the 
upon them to walk more worthy of their high | Christian life, through the mighty power of that 
vocation, as Christians, as Quakers ; being led to | Saviour, in whom is my confidence, and whose 
insist on the genuine excellence, both of the | blood cleanseth from all sin. 
foundation, and of the superstructure, of what I 
believe most firmly to be a temple in which God 
delights to dwell. 

He thus continues his bistory in a letter :— 


Another circumstance was at this time deeply 
interesting his feelings. It is thus adverted to 
in the Autobiography :— 

When the commercial troubles had subsided, 
I went down into the west of England; and, 
whilst at Melksham, passed a few days at Elm 
Grove, a lovely place in the country, with 
Rachel Fowler, a cousin of my late wife’s, and 
morning by the mail, I found myself entirely ar- | widow of Robert Fowler, whose grave and ex- 
tested by the very painful and anxious state of | pressive speeches used to fall with so much 


To Jonathan Hutchinson. 
the monied world. The path of duty was clear, : upon my ear and soul during my earlier 


Norwich, Ist mo., 2lst, 1826. 
* * * When I arrived in London the next 


viz., to continue in London for two or three | attendances of the Yearly Meeting. She was 
weeks. An awful stormy time it was. I never | left with three sons and two daughters. Mary, 
saw the like before, and truly I can say that the | the youngest, immediately attracted my atten- 
only sure refuge was the “strong tower’’—the |tion. She was fourteen years youager than my- 
name of the Lord. Many were deeply distressed, | self, but appeared in every other respect pre- 
and I never witnessed any thing so like the judg- | cisely adapted to my taste and need; and truly 
ments of God on a people who had made for | may it be said that wisdom was “ grey hairs” 
themselves idols of gold and idols of silver. It|to her, for never did I meet with, in any young 
has occasioned me more than a little suffering, | person, so accurate a discernment, or so sound 
from the feeling of my own numerous and im-!a judgment. I had previously paid the family 
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a visit; and, having now enjoyed a more com- 
plete opportunity of intercourse, my mind be- 
came quite clear, and I mentioned my views first 
to her mother, and afterwards, with her moth- 
er’s full sanction, to herself. It was evident 
that there was a close correspondence between 
us in sentiment, taste, and feeling; and, al- 
though nothing was then decided, I was well 
satisfied with my visit; except only that her 
rapidly increasing delicacy of health made me 
anxious. After a little time, her mind quietly 
settled in the affirmative of the question ; a de- 
cision for which she believed she had the sanc- 
tion of that gracious Lord whom she desired to 
serve. But her health soon appeared more and 
more to fail, and although we were not greatly 
alarmed, continued to excite our anxiety and 
close watchfulness for nearly a year and a half. 
Thus was I introduced to a new description of 
trial, a new exercise of faith and patience; but 
hope lived through all, and, whilst involved in 
inevitable suspense on a most interesting point, 
I endeavored as steadily as I could, to pursue 
the path of duty, and to do the day’s work in 
the day. 

After an absence from home of several 
months, during which he was principally occu- 
pied by religious labors in the west of England, 
he writes :— 

Eartham, 6th mo., 19th. 
usual break in my history! 
passed since I last wrote. I left home on my 
mission, on seventh day, 3rd mo., 11th, and 
passed ‘the next day at Plaistow; thence pro- 
ceeded by mail to Bristol to their Quarterly 
Meeting. Most closely, and I may add, ardu- 
ously, was I engaged in visiting the three Quar- 
terly Meetings of Bristol and Somerset, Devon, 
and Cornwall, and all the meetings within their 
compass, one very small one excepted; holding 
public meetings in most places,and paying many 
family visits. 

During this journey, was, at times, inexpres- 
sibly baptized into deep sufferi ing and affliction 
of spirit ; but mostly found that this experience 
prepared ‘the way for subsequent elevation in the 
power of the gift, and sometimes for joy in the 
Lord. My general concern towards Friends was, 
to awaken them to a more lively sense of the 
great principles of truth, and to wean them from 
a dependence on a mere religion of system and 
education. In Bristol, I had warmly to plead 
amongst them for «the faith once delivered to 
the saints.” Nothing could exceed the kind- 
ness with which I was received in that city and 
elsewhere. It might have been spoiling to me, 
had it not been for the lowering efficacy of the 
deep and frequent conflict of my own spirit. 

Towards the public my general duty was clearly 
to proclaim the essential truths of our common 
Christianity, and where more preparation was 
evinced, especially in Cornwall, to unfold the 
most spiritual views of religion. 


A strange and un- 
Much, indeed, has 
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The somewhat brief intervale of leisure which 
he enjoyed at home at this period were not un- 
improved. In the autumn of this year he wrote 
a few observations addressed to his friend Lady 
P , on the state of the ‘‘ religious wor'd,” 
in which he briefly but pointedly adverts to 
three supjects of much practical importance ; 
the proneness to place too much dependence on 
ceremonies, on ministers, and on words; adding 
a short but expressive observation on Christian 
practice in connexion with “that most desola- 
ting of the scourges of the world—the practice 
of war.” But his principal literary engagement 
was one of much more weight and importance ; 
the composition of the Biblical Notes and Dis- 
sertations, intended chiefly to illustrate and con- 
firm the doctrine of the Deity of Christ. “TI 
had long been collecting materials for this 
work,’’ he writes, “and pleasant, though by no 
means very easy, was the labor of digesting 
them, reducing them to order, clothing the bones 
with muscles, and thus preparing them for the 
public. But great care was necessary, and I 


moved on slowly.” 


To Mary Fowler. 
Norwich, 11th mo., Lith, 1826. 

* * IT do most cordially agree with thy senti- 
ments on the subject of literature and study. 
There is seareely anything which makes me more 
sick at heart, or which more convinces me in what 
a wrong state is this fallen world of ours, than 
to see men of many and various talents making 
idols of intellectual pursuits, instead of steadily 
aiming through them at the promotion of the 
glory of God, and of the welfare of mankind. 
It is, on the other hand, very pleasant to reflect 
how much a single eye to the glory of God will 
enable a man to effect, even in the cultivation of 
mind and intellect, and how much the work of 
divine grace refines and illuminates the natural 
faculties. How delightful is the combination, 
in some persons whom I know and love, of in- 
tellectual vigor and childlike submission to the 
grace and government of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
How abundantly true it is that “ in //im are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 


To the same, dated 
Norwich, 9th mo., 10th, 1826. 

, It has been very instructive to me to 
be brought during the last fortnight so much 
into the society of pious people not of our pro- 
fession. I trust it has still further enlarged my 
heart towards all who love the Lord Jesus. At 
the same time it has had, in no common degree, 
a confirming effect as it relates to my own prin- 
ciples. I have felt the beneficial influence of 
my Quakerism, and have had repeatedly to 
believe that we should not have been so pre- 
ciously baptized together into the unity of the 
Spirit, had not the arrangements been upon 
Quaker principles. Qur silence has been pecu- 
liarly solemn. 
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To his Uncle and Aunt Joseph Gurney. 
Norwich, 9th mo., 16th, 1826. 

: Tam ready to marvel at now finding 
myself the only one of our family in Norfolk 
of my generation, who is maintaining the pecu- 
liar religious principles handed down to us by 
our forefathers. Such a state of things, is, in- 
deed, humbling, and has led me, as I doubt not 
it has you, to close searching of heart. The re- 
sult, as far as I know it, is a degree of peaceful 
confidence that, notwithstanding all discourage- 
ments—and just now they appear to me to be 
more than a few—our little Society is not, and 
will not be forsaken ; and that a people will still 
be preserved, who shall bear a consistent testi- 
mony to the truth as we view it; thatis, (as I 
believe,) to the truth in its unmixed simplicity 
and spirituality. Neverdid I more highly value 
our simple mode of worship; and when a little 
tempest-tossed, 1 am, perhaps, too apt to con- 
ceive that to be at meeting is not only the hap- 
piest, but the only happy thing in life. With 
respect to the outward ordinances, I apprehend, 
that in the entire disuse of them, we are bear- 
ing a noble testimony to the spirituality of the 
gospel dispensation. Oh! that our lives and 
conversation may, more and more, correspond 
with such a testimony ! 

I may just add, that I increasingly feel how 
an abiding in the root of our own principles, is 
the means of enlarging the heart towards all 
who truly love the Lord Jesus Christ ! 
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am surrounded, and with whom I have been 
lately permitted very sweetly to unite in eesen- 
tials, and in the social, though not public, wor- 
ship of Almighty God. CanI under such cir- 
cumstances, and especially under that probable 
deepening and heightening of the picture, to 
which I may look forward, live and die a Qua- 
ker? The question is to me one of awful and 
solemn interest ; and [ think I am favored at 
this time, in the bumiliation and silence of self, 
with a degree of quiet decisiveness to answer it 
in the affirmative. Little as our peculiar pro- 
fession is thought of, and even despised as it is 
by many, I yet have had renewed cause during 
the past week, to believe that the power of our 
princ'ples is felt, that they really have a strong 
practical influence. Thus a hope lives with me, 
that in the tender mercies of our God, we shall 
not be forsaken or destroyed; and that testi- 
mony-bearers will yet be raised up, who shall, 
after this sort, testify of the perfection and spi- 
rituality of the gospel dispensation. 
To Jonathan Hutchinson. 
llth mo. Ist, 1826. 

I am just returned home from a short 
western journey. My principal object was to 
pass a few quiet days with my beloved friend at 
Melksham, and I had the happiness to find her 
radically improved in health. I persuade my- 
self she is a person whom thou wilt value and 
love. Hopeful, however, as [ am respecting her 
health, I do not look to the speedy accomplish- 


After the week of the Bible Society and other | ment of our wishes. It may be that while she 


religious meetings at Norwich, in the course of | 


which they had enjoyed a flow of “ peaceful 
and not soon to be forgotten Christian love and 
harmony,” J. J. Gurney writes:— 

My spirits are very low, and I have been 
both weeping and praying. After the extraor- 
dinary flow of the present week, the circum- 
stauces of this evening have strongly reminded 
me of my solitude, that | have lost the beloved 
wife and sister, who once sweetly united in my 
peculiar course ; and the recollection of them 
has been blended, in a somewhat melancholy 
manner, with that of dear Alfred Corder, with 
whom, for a short but bright season, I enjoyed 
more intimacy, as a Friend, than I have ever 
done perhaps with any other person. May I not 
hope that these beloved ones, and many others 
with them, are, through the infinite mercies of 
God in Christ Jesus, for ever centered in bliss ? 


And must I not humbly endeavor to press for-| 


wards after the mark for the same prize? 

My soul has been deeply revolving how far 
my peculiar principles can stand the double test 
to which they are now subjected; that of the 
solitude, poverty, nakedness, and apparent de- 
cline to which we poor and misunderstood Qua- 
kers are exposed ; and on the other hand, that 
of the flowing association, the high tone of re- 
ligious feeling, and the evangelical prosperity of 
the many pious persons, not Friends, by whom I 


is gradually regaining her strength, I may be 
again sent forth to labor in the vineyard. 
To be continued. 





AGRICULTURE THE ONLY REAL SOURCE OF 
WEALTH 


A writer iu the Mark Lane Express, main- 
tains the position that commerce and manufac- 
tures must ever be secondary to the cultivation 
of the soil, and that the latter is not only the 
most important of all the industrial pursuits of 
man, but also the only real source of wealth. In 
proof of the truth of this position he compares 
the nature and results of other industrial pur- 
suits with that of the cultivation of the soil. It 
may tend to elevate the business of the farmer, 
both in his own estimate and in that of others, 
to consider some of the principal points and fea- 
tures in this comparison. For this purpose we 
present a brief outline of them to the American 
reader. 

First, as to commerce. There is nothing pro- 
duced by commerce, its office being merely the 
barter of commodities. And whether this bar- 
ter takes place between one country and another 
or between individuals of the same country, it 
is but an exchange of equivalents. Hence it is 
to be regarded as a mere medium for the distri- 
bution or circulation of wealth, and not as in any 
way contributing to its existence or production. 
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Then as to manufactures there is no matter pro- 
duced which did not previously exist, their office 


being only to convert material previously exist-| from an ancestor seized a century back on the 


ing into forms of greater utility and convenience. 
Mining, at first sight, may appear to have a 
greater claim to the production of wealth, but 
does not in reality, produce anything which did 
not before exist, every pound of coal, iron, silver 
or gold, having ‘previously existed in the bowels 
of the earth before being taken from them. Ag- 
riculturé alone affords an increase of matter ; and 
the surplus of this over the cost of production 
constitutes the only increase of real wealth or 
capital. But however true this may be, it must 
be remembered that commerce by the exchange 
of commodities, and manufactures by giving to 
the matters produced by agriculture a more use- 
ful form, are greatly conducive to the aggran- 
dizement of nations ; and tothe convenience and 


comfort of their population— The Country Gen- 
tleman. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 9, 1854. 


“The endow of the ‘Review are peneaiit this 
week with a curious and interesting illustration of 
the varieties which science has disclosed in the 
physical conformations of the human race. Un- 
hesitatingly admitting, as Christians and physiolo- 
gists now do, the identity of our species, and our 
descent from a common ancestry, well may we 
inquire by what processes could diversities of 
elimate or differences in modes of life, ever im- 
press those remarkable peculiarities on the in- 
habitants of various sections of the globe. That 
the tall Patagonian and the diminutive Esquimaux, 
the athletic Highlander and the feeble Hindoo, the 
fair Circassian and the jet black Negro, should 
spring from a common parentage, and yet be 
marked with physical peculiarities, which even 
the amalgamation of the races has not yet oblite- 
rated, may justly be regarded as among the mys- 
teries, the unexplained and inexplicable mysteries 
of creation. 

But while we regard with wonder the varieties 
inthe physical characteristics of our race, and pay 
a wiiling respect to the diligence and sagacity by 
which these distinctive characteristics are ren- 
dered perceptible, we may reasonably feel grief 
and mortification on the reflection that the enjoy- 
ment of the common rights of humanity should 
be dependent, in this age and in this country, upon 
® question of race, a question to be decided by 
such curious investigations. Whether the girl in 
question was descended from an Indian or a negro 
ancestry, her humanity was not doubted or denied. 
The dullest intellect and the most superficial ex- 
amination sufficiently attested the species to which 
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Whether she was stolen fourteen 
years ago from among the Indians, or descended 


she belonged. 


African continent, involved no doubt respecting 
her humanity. 

While we may reasonably rejoice in the libe- 
ration of an Indian girl, by the mandate of a 
South Carolina Court, we must lament that her 
freedom, instead of being founded upon the broad 
and unquestionable principle laid down in our 
Declaration of Independence, that all men are 
created equal, and endowed with certain inalien- 
able rights, among which life and liberty are 
enumerated, was rendered dependent upon nice- 
ties which few have the skill to decide. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Greenfield, 
Tippecanoe Co., Indiana, on the 22d ult , ALrrep 
E. Keuty, of Back Creek, to O1ive How.ines- 
worTH, of the former place. 


, On the 15th ult., at Friends’ Meeting 
House, Croton Valley, West Chester Co., N. Y., 
Georce W. Unperuitt, of New York City, to 
Mary M., daughter of Moses Sutton, of the former 
place. 








, At Tecumseh, Michigan, on the 15th 
Nenemiau M. Sutton, of Detroit, to Mary E. 
SaTTERTHWAITE, of the former place. 


, On the 29th ult., at Friends’ Meeting 
House, Muncy, Lycoming Co., Pa., James Ecroyp 
to Racuet, daughter of Jacob and Rachel E. 
Haines, all ‘of the above place. 








Diep,—At her residence in Limerick, York Co., 
Maine, on the 15th ult., in the 53d year of her « age, 
Mary, wife of Joshua Cobb, a valuable member 


and elder of Limington Monthly Meeting. Her 
end was peace. 


——, On the 22d ult., at his residence in By- 
berry, Philadelphia, Asa W ALMSLEY, in the 8Ist 

year of his age. Of this dear Friend it may be 
said, that from. youth to old age his chief concern 
was to do justly, to love mercy, and walk humbly 
with his God. Through many deep trials and 
bereavements he was favored to feel that the 
chastening was in love. His friends have the 
consoling belief that he has joined the company 
that John saw, which came out of great tribulation, 
and had washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood ot the Lamb. 


, At his residence in Pickrelltown, Logan 
Co., Ohio, on the 23d of Fighth month last, Levi 
H. Neety, in the 34th of his age, a member of 
Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

During his brief and severe illness he evinced 
much thoughtfulness of mind; and at one time, at 
an interval of relief from suffering and delirium, 
whilst conversing on the doubtfulness of his re- 
covery, repeated the passage, “I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, | have kept 
the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at that day; and 
not to me only, but unto all them also that love 
his appearing.” Thus manifesting to his family 
and friends his comfortable hope in the enjoyment 
of a blessed hereafter. 
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BURRITT’S CITIZEN OF THE WORLD, 

Will be published by George W. Taylor, N. W. 
corner of 5th and Cherry streets., Philada. 

The first number will be issued in the 12th 
month, inst., for the first of the year 1855, and will 
be issued thereafter on the first of each month. 

Terms—50 cents for one copy. $3 00 for eight 
copies. $5 00 for fifteen copies. Payable always 
in advance. 

0 To be printed by Merrihew & Thompson. 





For Friends’ Review. 
SIMPLICITY. 


In the letter of Anthony Benezet, which ap” 
peared in the third number of the present vo" 
lume of the Review, and which I desire to re- 
commend to the attentive perusal of Friends 
generally, and particularly that class for which 
it was originally intended, it is remarked that 
“ Dr. Cave, in his account of the first Christians, 
tells us, ‘ they were exceedingly careful to avoid 
all such things as savored of costliness and finery, 
choosing such as expressed the greatest lowliness 
and innocency.’” This remark has revived a 
subject upon which, for a considerable time past, 
I have been led seriously to reflect, and that is, 
how far our Society in the present day is living 
up to the genuine standard of Christianity as 
proclaimed by the founder of our religion, and 
practically carried out by George Fox and the 
early Friends, in regard to simplicity in dress, 
furniture and equipage. Should we attempt a 
comparison between Friends of the present day, 
and those who were the immediate followers of 
“the man in leathers,” it will certainly be found 
that our movement has been rather of a retro- 
grade character, in regard to the fineness and 
expensiveness of our apparel. And if it is un- 
deniably true, that “ every expense that might 
be spared is vainly wasting that which properly 
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cannot doubt but that these would appear much 
fewer and more simple than they now do, and 
would be far more easily supplied. 

If I could consistently approach those whose 
circumstances and situations in life enable them 
to live inastyle beyond what is common amongst 
Friends, I would ask that they might duly con- 
sider the influence their example has upon others 
differently situated. Many, I often fear, areled 
to make undue exertions much to their own hurt, 
in order to keep pace with their friends and as- 
sociates, and those on whom they are accustomed 
to look as their superiors in best things, and are 
thus led away from the path of simplicity and 
true safety. R. T. R. 





A SINGULAR TRIAL—DISTINCTION BETWEEN IN- 
DIANS AND NEGROES. 


Some fourteen years ago, a Mr. Darby, of 
Chester District, purchased a girl called Lucy, 
who was carried to the neighborhood by a man 
named Thompson, said to have been seen in 
Washington, D. C., as late as 1851, practising 
law. The girl had the looks of an Indian, but 
was sold to him asanegro. She ran away re- 
peatedly, telling her playmates she was an In- 
dian. Some three or four years ago she was 
lodged in jail in Columbia, as a runaway, and 
advertised. Her owner came for her, and was 
required to show his bill of sale, which was ngt 
considered altogether satisfactory. Several per- 
sons were impressed by the girl’s appearance, and 
advised the jailor not to give her up, as she evi- 
dently was en Indian. He applied to Governor 
Means for advice, and the Governor directed him 
to stand a suit, and let the case be decided by an 
appeal to evidence. Gov. Manning, also, upon 
coming into office, expressed an interest in the 
trial, as one involving important rights to the 


belongs tothe poor,” what a serious account may | girl. 


some of us one day have to give, for having 
robbed the needy and the suffering of what was 
justly theirs, in order, as we sometimes say, to 
wake a “ respectable appearance” in the world, 
or, to speak more plainly, that we may keep pace 
with those who perhaps make no profession of 
religion at all, or if they do, one far less exalted 
than our own. 

It can hurt none of us very seriously to con- 
sider, “Are we exceeding careful to avoid all 
such things as savor of costliness and finery, 
choosing such as express the greatest lowliness 
and innocency ?” and are we strictly following 
the example set us by early Friends in this re- 
spect? Is our practice really in conformity with 
the high profession which we make to the world, 
and are we avoiding every needless expense, that 
we may have something to bestow for the good 
of mankind? Were we at all times duly im- 


After long delays by the party claiming her, 
to procure evidence, the case was tried at the 
late term. Some three years since, an old Che- 
rokee chief visited Columbia, upon hearing that 
an Indian girl was in jail. He said that, 14 years 
ago, while his tribe was on the way from North 
Carolina to Arkansas, an Indian girl, about four 
years old, was stolen from his party; that great 
distress was caused to her parents ; that she was 
the child of his sister’s daughter, and that her 
name was Lut-se ; that he came to Columbia with 
the hope of seeing Lut-se, and that as soon as he 
laid eyes on her his heart was rejoiced to see the 
face of his sister’s daughter ; that this girl is Lut- 
se, and she is as much like her mother as her 
mother’s sister’s children are like her mother’s 
sister. 

The chief’s name is Inaluskie. The old man 
removed eight years ago from Arkansas, and now 


pressed with the consideration, that the means | lives in North Carolina. He was a captain under 
at our disposal are not our own, only so far as | Gen. Jackson at the battle of Horse Shoe Bend, 


they may be needed to supply our real wants, 1' where he commanded one hundred and thirty 
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warriors, and fought with wack. distinction. 


Commissions were read from several chiefs of 
tribes now in North Carolina, stating that a girl 
named Lut-se was stolen from one of their party 
about fourteen years ago. A commission was 
read of the examination of a Mrs. Carter, the wife 
of a man who purchased the girl from Thompson 
and sold her to Darby. 

In this she stated that, learning from her 
children that the girl said she was Indian, she 
called her up and questioned her about it, when 
she suid “ No,” she was not an Indian, but her 
mother was a negro. This was offered as evi- 
dencs, and, strange to say, admitted. But it 
had the opposite effect of what was intended. As 
it was clear that among her playmates the girl 
told the truth, and to her master or mistress she 
evidently had been taught to say otherwise. Evi- | 
dence was brought forward that she had, for 
fourteen years, been in Chester, in possession of 
Darby, working as a negro, and so considered, 
although called “ Darby’s Indian.’ 

The most striking testimony adduced in the 
case, was that by our distinguished, talented and 
scientific townsman, Dr. Kk. D. Gibbes. This is 
not only mine, but the opinion of others. He 
understands the anatomy of our races as well as 
I know my multiplication table. As proof of 
my declaration, he was put upon the stand and 
called upon to explain the ethnological distine- 
tion of races. He was asked to point out the 
characteristics of the Indian and Negro, which 
he did very minutely and fully, and in a manner 
to bring conviction to the whole assembled crowd. 
He exhibited a cast of an Indian skull—an abo- 
riginal—said to be from one in the Academy of 
Sciences in Philadelphia, froma mound in Ohio. 
He explained all its characteristics, and then | 
called up the old Chief and interpreter, and | 
showed the identity with their heads. He then 
compared it and their heads with that of Lucy, 
and established them all of the same type. 

He then handled a negro skull, and demon- | 
strated clearly the peculiarities, and showed by | 
comparison the marked difference between them. | 
He explained the prominent differences between | 
the anatomical structure of different parts of the 
body, and gave an exceedingly interesting ac- | 
count of the distinction in the hair of the Cau- | 
casian, Indian and Negro races. He stated a very | 
curious fact, as resulting from microscopical ob- 
servation, that in the mulatto cross the hair of 
one or the other parent was present, and some- 
times hairs of both, but never a mongrel hair; 
that no amalgamated hair existed, that as often 
the mulatto had straight hair as kinky. He 
stated the microscope revealed that the hair of 
the white race was, when transversely divided, 
oval, that of the Indian circular, and that of the 
negro eccentrically elliptical, with flattened 
edges ; ; that of the negro was not hair, but wool, 
and ¢é pable of being. felted ; that the coloring 
matter of true hair was in an internal tube, while 


in the negro it was s the epidermis or scales cover- 
ing the shaft of the hair. 

In corroboration of his statement, that both 
white and negro hair were sometimes found in 
the same head, a singular case was mentioned in 
my hearing by Dr. W. He stated that he once 
attended a half-breed Indian and Negro, who had 
straight Indian hair. He was ill, and had his 
head shaved and blistered. On his recovery, 
when his hair grew out, it was negro hair, crisp 
and wiry. 

These are very curious facts, and of much im- 
portance in the distinction of races. 

The counsel of the plaintiff proposed and in- 
sisted on Dr. Gibbes to give the facts as to the 


hair of grades of blood; but he said he had not 


examined by the microscope any but the half 
breeds. It is to be hoped that full investigation 
will be made of this subject, and the facts pub- 
lished. 

On the whole, the evidence set forth by Dr. 


| Gibbes was extremely interesting, and developed 


some fucts I never heard of before. There has 
been but one opinion expressed in relation to it. 

The jury decided in favor of the girl being 
Indian, and she left Columbia next day with the 
old chief, on her way to Arkansas, to her parents 
and friends. Gov. Means was so convinced that 
the girl was Indian, that he was heard to say 
that if the case was decided against her he would 
buy her and set her free. This feeling seemed 
to pervade the community, and it is more than 
probable that, had the case been decided against 
her, the citizens would have freed her.— South- 
ern (S. C.) Patriot. 





EARLY CHARACTER. 


“ There is nothing I despise so much as to see 
a boy with a segar in his mouth,”’ Thus remarked 
one of the wealthy and most respectable business 
men of East Boston, standing at the door of the 
Post Office waiting for the distributi ion of letters, 
as a boy walked in, puffing a cigar. Sympathi- 
sing somewhat with the gentleman, we fell into 
the following reflections : 

We imagined that in the course of human 
events, this boy might be induced to apply at the 
gentleman’s counting room for employment. 
The merchant’s remembrance of his act of youthful 
dissipation, would probably not be to the benefit 
of the applicant. The merchant would be likely 
to judge unfavorably of the young man’s character 
as to temperance and sobriety, and would think 
himself justified in doubting the independence 
and stamina of one who, evidently for no better 
reason than because others do, and probably be- 
cause he thought it would give him a manly air, 
contracted the offensive and unnatural habit of 
smoking in boyhood. The very act would seem 
to argue mental or moral deficiency, and perhaps 
both. Little things are sometimes attended with 
great results. The merchant (like a majority of 
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well-bred people) is exceedingly annoyed with the 
smell of cigar smoke. He despises the practice 
of smoking, and cannot help noticing the boy 
who exhibits it, or thinking, in such cases, 
what the mental manifestation is. With the boy, 
the act was a trifle, nothing. Tothe man it was 
a revelation which told him something of a youth 
of whom he knew nothing before, and that 
something was to his discredit. 

How different would have been the result, if 
the first act of this boy noticed by the merchant | 


had been one that plainly spoke of integrity and | 


good sense, as the act of smoking did of weakness 
and frivolity of character. The man would have 
remarked that boy ; and if it should ever have 
come in his way to render him a service, no 
testimonials would be needed to secure his favor. 

We would fain impress upon the young the 
great importance of forming good habits. One 
may forsake his boyhood’s errors when he be- 
comes a man ; but the chance is that, instead of 
being forsaken, they will be aggravated, and take 
on a rigidity which is like second nature to the 
individual, as he advances into manhood. Know- 
ing this, people judge of young men by what 
they knew of them when boys,—unless a subse- 
quent acquaintance gives them better ground 
for the formation of an opinion.—Zast Boston 
Ledger. 


From the London Friend. 
THE VOICE OF ISRAEL FROM THE ROCKS OF SINAI. 


To no subject, perhaps, so much interest at- 
taches as to that discovery of the remains of an- 
tiquity which throws light on the early history 
of our race, and at the same time brings confirma- 
tion or affords explanation to the simple record 
of the Bible. It is for its value in these respects, 
that Layard’s narrative of his researches at Nine- 
veh has attracted so much attention, apart from 
its pleasing style and charm of novel incident as 
a book of travel, which have made it one of the 
most popular works of the day, and have created 
a taste for its subject in quarters where biblical 
history was lightly esteemed before. A subject 
of equal importance to the corroboration of Serip- 
ture, referring to events that occurred at an ear- 
lier date than that to which the most ancient of 
the Nineveh remains are attributed, and as re- 
markable for the skill of its discovery, is dis- 
cussed in a work by (Rev.) C. Forster, entitled, 
The One Primeval Language, which, though 
written in a clear compendious manner, in order 
that the results of his labors may be examined 
by persons not exclusively of high philological 
attainments, is not likely in its present form to 
be generally circulated. Its first part relates to 
the decipherment of inscriptions which are found 
around Mount Sinai; and although its revelations 
would, if unsupported by evidence, tax our cre- 
dulity, we cannot refuse to accept proof stronger 
than that on which we admit the high antiquity 
of the Egyptian monuments. And surely, in 





questions of such import the statement of a 
learned clergyman are to us a guarantee of his 
good faith in the translations which he publishes. 

Among the valleys and hills which skirt Mount 
Sinai on the north west, are to be seen on the 
rocks innumerable inscriptions, in characters 
which have hitherto been considered to be en- 
tirely distinct from those of other eastern alpha- 
bets; and which, as such, have successfully with- 
stood the investigation of the learned. They are 
confined exclusively to the peninsula of Sinai; 
but though principally found in the localities to 
the north-west, where they are thickly scattered 
over a district many miles in extent, they exist 
also in some valleys to the south, and around 
Mount Serbal. No difficulties of situation, of 
material, or of remoteness of locality, have been 
insuperable to their engravers; but they are 
placed in numbers, proportions, positions, and at 
elevations on the cliffs, which greatly add to the 
mystery that enshrines their origin. Their 
greater frequency in one valley, in which the 
shady side of the perpendicular cliff for six or 
seven miles is covered with them, has caused it 
to have the name of the Wady Mokatteb or 
“ Written Valley,” and an adjoining hillis, from 
the like cause, known as the Djebel Mokatteb, 
or ‘* Written Mountain.” To the soft sandstone 
of the Wady Mokatteb, and to the hard granite 
of Mount Serbal, they have alike been entrusted ; 
but whilst the surface of the latier has flaked off 
in the lapse of time, the sandstone has admirably 
preserved them, and seems to be the most fitting 
material to realize the aspiration of Job. They 
have all the marks of hoar antiquity, punctured, 
not cut, as are inscriptions of the latter date ; the 
mode of their execution is of the rudest kind ; 
and the representations of men, horses, camels, 
asses, and otheranimals that abound among them, 
plainly attest the infancy of art. Yet there is 
throughout them such an uniformity of work- 
manship, that, in whatever part of the district 
they may be found, they are manifestly the pro- 
duction of a single age or generation, upon the 
earliest and the Tatest work of which it would, on 
external evidence, be extremely difficult to de- 
cide. Time and weather upon the varieties of 
material, have produced the principal changes 
that can now be witnessed. The winter torrent 
has frequently furrowed its path across them ; 
or in the course of years has worn away the cliffs 
below, in many places causing the rocks to fall. 
But these effects indicate their extreme age ; for 
it is plainly evident, from the detached portions 
scattered over the level ground with their sculp- 
tured faces in various positions, that the inscrip- 
tions upon them were carved befure the blocks 
had been separated from the cliff. When, how- 
ever, the traveller seeks from the Arabs informa- 
tion respecting them, he finds that all knowledge 
or tradition of their contents or origin has been 
lost, and that only from the rocks themselves can 
the secrets they record be obtained. 
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The traveller who first communicated to the 
west the extraordinary facts of the existence of 
these inscriptions, was Cosmas of Alexandria, 
surnamed Indicopleustes, from his voyage to In- 
dia. He visited the peninsula of Sinai in one 
of the carly years of the reign of the Emperor 
Justinian, perhaps about A.D. 518. In his work 
entitled Christian Topography, he describes the 
inscriptions and the evidence of their antiquity, 
in a manner singularly correct; and he states that 
certain Jews of his company, who professed to 
understand the then, as now, unknown charac- 
ters, attributed them to the age of Moses, and to 
the ancient Israelites during their sojourn “in 
the Wilderness of Sin.’ This startling discovery 
attracted no attention at that time, but remained 
unnoticed until the publication of Cosmas’ treatise 
in 1706, by the celebrated Montfaucon, who, 
while bearing testimony to the truthfulness of 
Cosmas’ narration, superciliously consigns the 
statement of the Jews to the credulity of his 
reader. Subsequently, Dr. Clayton, Bishop of 
Clogher, belivving them to be the work of the 
Israclites, offered a reward of 500 pounds to the 
traveller who should copy and bring to Europe 
the inscriptions of the Wady Mokatteb. Dr. 
Clayton’s efforts were somewhat preceded in 
the East by Dr. Pocock, who was the first Eu- 
ropean who visited Sinai for the purpose of copy- 
ing the inscriptions. He too first published 
copies of these mysterious records, to which Nie- 
bubr, Burekhardt, Laborde, and other travellers 
afterwards added, until Gray, in 1822, brought 
home a large collection, which was printed by | 
the Royal Society of Literature. A mass of facts 
very necessary to be understood, respecting the 
locality and details of the inscriptions, was also 
supplied ; and from its coincidence with proba- 
bilities, valuable evidence has arisen in support | 
of the Israclitish origin of the writings. 

The orientalists of Germany having become 
interested in the attempt to decipher the inscrip- 
tions, the result was the publication, in 1840, 
by Professor Beer, of Leipsic, of a Hebrew ver- 
sion of several of them, accompanied with his | 
own translation and notes. His opinion of their | 
probable origin and date is far from agreeing | 
with the theory built upon the statement of the 
Jews, then generally accepted by the English, 
and by many of the German scholars. On the 
contrary, he pronounces them to be Christian ; 
chiefly because one character of frequent occur- 
rence, closely resembles a representation of the 
cross, either of the figure commonly used, or in 
the shape of a Y; and another is, as he regards 
it, a monogram, expressive of the cross and of 
the name of Christ, formed from the union of 
the Greek initial letters X and P. The date he 
assigns to the fourth century, when so many pil- 
grims from Europe visited the sacred localities, 
principally Jerusalem, that Gregory of Nyssen 
judged it expedient to deprecate the practice in 
a separate treatise. It seems unlikely that Eu- 
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ropean pilgrims would visit Sinai, although the 
Empress Helena, the mother of Constantine, had 
built a monastery there ; but it may chance that 
their example had created a desire on the part of 
the slightly Christianized tribes of Arabia Pe- 
trea, to visit, from pious motives, the scenes of 
the great miracles of Moses. And as of the 
tribes of Arabia Petraea, the most wealthy, skilled 
in the arts, and flourishing in commerce, were 
the Nabatheans, whose capital was Petra, and 
whose character and language have been entirely 
lost, he ascribes the inscriptions to them. 
Strangely enough, Professor Becr’s conclusions 
are sadly encumbered with doubts of his own 
suggesting ; and when he invites his resders to 
accept one part of his theory on the strength of 
the occurrence of a sign, which he admits in the 
form of a Y is not the recognized figure of the 
cross, he can scarcely expect full credence for 
the other part; on the ground that he knows of 
no people whose sculptured letters would at that 





| early age be so likely to exhibit the free drawing 


of the inscriptions, as the highly cultivated Na- 
batheans, when also he unites in the universal 
testimony of the rudeness of their execution. 
His translations are as unsatisfactory as his de- 
ductions; for he finds in the inscriptions chiefly 
proper names, or the pious ejaculations, invoca- 
tions, and chance expressions, that may be sup- 
posed to be most current with pilgrims. 

C. Forster, who had previously deciphered an 
inscription in somewhat similar characters, found 
at the mouth of the Hadramant river, on the 
coast of Southern Arabia, has studivusly exa- 
mined Gray’s collection of Sinaitic inscriptions, 
before he met with Professor Beer’s work. Far 
from accepting the Professor's theory, he was 
able to controvert the arguments which susthin 
it. In the first place, it is most improbab!e that 
the origin of inscriptions written in the fourth 
century by an Arab tribe, would have faded into 
oblivion before the commencement of the sixth, 
when Cosmas discovered them. There exists also 
on the rocks, amongst, but plainly posterior to 
the others, legible Greek and Latin inscriptions, 
the contents of which refer to the invasion of 
Arabia and the defeat of the Nabatheans, by 
Antiochus XII., about 85 B.C. ; and to the Ro- 
man conquest of Arabia Petraea, by Trajan, 200 
years later. But the monograms upon which the 
Professor relies afford no strength to his argu- 
ment. Characters precisely similar are found 
very frequently on all the monuments in Upper 
and Lower Egypt; upon early remains also of 
Petrea, Assyria and Etruria. It is one of the 
most common of Egyptian hieroglypbics, well 
known as the “Creed Anasta,”’ or “ Sacred Tau ;” 
and in all eastern languages is the ancient repre- 
sentative of our T. However, more recently di- 
rect subversive proof has been obtained, in the 
discovery, near Petra, of an indubitable Naba- 
thean monument, the characters of which are 
different and more regularly formed than those 
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around Sinai. But would not reflection suggest 
that pilgrims would be unprepared with the re- 
quisite appliances, ropes and ladders, to carve 
inscriptions in inaccessible situations, of large 
size and in astonishing numbers? ‘Travellers 
find it no slight labor, not unattended with dif- 
ficulty, to copy the inscriptions merely, in that 
sterile region under a burning sun ; and they are 
agreed that all the various assistance of a settled 
population would be required to carve such. 
“Tbe waste and howling wilderness” of Sinai, 
except for the very short time of the rainy sea- 
sons, when its valieys yield a suddeu aud short- 
lived vegetation, produces no food for man. ‘The 
water found there provokes rather than appeases 
thirst; and the Arab seeking pasture for his 
sheep during the rains, carries with him his own 
provision ; so that however the desert may have 
peen periodically traversed, it could never have 
been permanently occupied by mankind, unless 
supplies of food and water had been provided in 
an extraordinary manner. We know, however, 
that the Israelites were the only people in the 
world’s history who were thus miraculously sup- 
plied, and that they sojourned in this district ; 
sojourned moreover for a period, exactly coinci- 
dent with the length of time within which the 
inscriptions, as the production of a single gene- 
ration, are believed to have been executed. The | 
presumption is strengthened by the fact that the 
inscriptions are in the acknowledged route of the 
Israelites from the red Sea, particularly on the 
coast road from Suez; whilst they are far from 
the routes from Arabia Petraea to Sinai. Thus, 
the balance of influences from the appearance 
and probabilities of the inscriptions, preponde- 
rates against the theory of Professor Beer, and 
in favor of their more generally ascribed Hebrew 
origin. 

But though unable to decide positively that 
the Israelites did carve the inscriptions, we may 
conclude from their employment in building 
during the latter years of their Egyptian bondage, 
that there must have been among them many 
men who were capable of carving or cutting stone. 
Indeed, we know certainly that such was the 
case, since the Book of Exodus records that the 
services of skilful carvers were called into requi- 
sition for the adorning of the Sanctuary; and 
the injunction of Moses at a later period, to set 
up great stones, to cover them with plaster, and 
thereon “ to write all the words of the law very 
plainly,’ evidences, not only that the Hebrews 
were familiar with the art of writing, but that 
during their wanderings in the desert, the ability 
to use it had not been lost. 

(To be continued.) 

















To love our neighbors as ourselves is such a 
fundamental truth for regulating human society, 
that by that alone one might determine all the 
cases in social morality.—Locke. 
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WAR PRODIGALITIES OF OUR OWN GOVERN- 
MENT. 


War Expenses in a time of peace.—Prepara- 
tions for war absorb the chief part of the public 
money. It is humiliating to observe how rea- 
dily our national rulers vote millions fur war 
purposes, while they grudge a few thousands for 
objects of real utility ; and, when comparatively 
small sums are voted by Congress for the bene- 
fit of the insane, for the improvemeut of rivers 
and harbors, or any other purposes of great and 
lasting value, the President vetoes them as un- 
constitutional, but seems to have no constitu- 
tioval scruples or prudential doubts to prevent 
his sanctioning any amount demanded tor war 
purposes, however extravagant or useless. ‘Take 
some specimens : 


Appropriations by the recent Congress for war 


purposes : 
Army, ‘ . ° ; - 10,375,000 
Navy, . ‘ . . 9,501,000 
Deficiency, . ‘ ; 1,900,000 
Six Steam Frigates, . : 8,0U0,000 
Pensions, (all tor warriors,) 80,000 
Fortitications, ; e 964,000 
West Point Academy, 140,000 
Indian Appropriations, 2.270,000 
Indian War, ° . ‘ . 79,000 
Miscellaneous for Military Roads, 

Claims, Xe. ‘ ; a 600,000 


Iuterest on War Debt, &c. . - 5,000,000 


85,025,000 


“ Outlays for , War-Ships.—The Portsmouth 
(Va.) Transcript says orders have been received 
for dismantling the U. S.ship ‘ Pennsylvania,’ 
in consequence of the rotten and damaged con- 
dition of her spars and mgyging. ‘The ship was 
built at Philadelphia at acost of one wiliion of 
doliars ; and probably another million has been 
spent on her since. She has been of no more 
use to the country thau a Chinese Junk, never 
having made but one voyage, and that from Del- 
aware Bay to Norfolk. ‘The ‘ Washington’ 
74, another abortion, on which three million 
dollars have been squandered, first and last, was 
long since broken up. She never rendered as 
much benefit to the country as a common two 
hundred ton steamer on the Obio or Mississippi 
does every month.” 

Here is a specimen of war-economy—five 
millions of dollars spent on two ships of war 
that have rendered no service in return for these 
enormous expenditures. If the subject were 
sifted to the bottom, we should find nearly all 
war-expenses coming to pretty much the same 
result—vast outlays to little or no purpose of 
real utility. 


Expenditurcs on U. S. Armories.—Mr. Banks, 
in his late speech on the Superintendency of 
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these, gives the following amounts expended 
from 1794 to 1841, a period of 47 years :— 
At Harper’s Ferry, ‘ $6,084,751 
At Springfield, ‘ 6,539,767 
Total in 47 years, 12,524,518 
In the next twelve years, at both 
armories, down to 1853, ° 
Adding a probable average for the 
current year, . 


5.046,805 
450,000 


18,021,323 


Total in sixty years, 


This makes an average expenditure of 
$300,000 a year for sixty years, or $150,000 at 
each armory, and an average cost of $15.73 a 
piece for the 1,144,262 arms made in all this 
period at both armories. A large number of 
arms for a nation of twenty-five millions; and 
the simple interest on the total expenditure, be- 
sides the continued appropriations of nearly 
half a million a year, amounts to no less than 
$1,031,279. Thus these armories, with their 
arsenals, are an annual charge or drain on the 
nation of nearly a million and a half a year. 
What good has it all done, or is it likely ever to 
do? All the really effective or valuable fight- 
ing we ever did, was before we had a single ar- 
mory, or had learned even to make our own pow- 
der. To how many useful and benevolent pur- 
poses might this $1,500,000 be applied! It is 
nearly thrice as much as all the Christians of 
every name in our land are now giving annually 
to evangelize the heathen—almost thrice as much 
for two armories as for the world’s conversion to 
God! This by a people calling themselves fol- 
lowers of the Prince of Peace, and professing to 
believe a gospel that was to make its disciples 
beat their swords into plough-shares, and learn 
war no more! 


The Contrast.—Our army is now a little less 
than 10,000, for which Congress has this year | 
appropriated more than $10,000,000. The Illi- 
nois Ventral Railroad employed last year some 
10,000 laborers at a cost of only $3,700,000 ; 
a little more than one third as much as our lit- | 
tle army costs. What are the results? The 
laborers for $11,600,000, build in three years 
700 miles of railway that will, in numberless | 
ways, benefit the public down to the end of; 
time ; while the army, on which three times as | 
much is expended, return for this vast outlay no 
appreciable equivalent, scarce a thing of any | 
permanent value. Can any man tell us what 
good they have done the last year, or what good | 
they are likely to do for the coming year? 4 
the last thirty years, we have spent for the army | 
and other military objects, aside from our war | 
with Mexico, more than $500,000,000, “ for | 
which we have nothing to show but some old 
forts, guns, battered uniforms, and demoralized 
veterans.” —Herald of Peace. 


REVIEW. 


From the Indiana Farmer. 
NOTES FROM KANSAS.-—=NO. I. 


At the request of a friend, I propose to fur- 
nish for publication in the Farmer, a series of 
sketches from Kansas Territory, embracing an 
account of the appearance of the country, tim- 
ber, soil, minerals, products, climate, as well as 
any other information that will be interesting to 
your readers. These sketches will be furnished 
monthly, and will give a succinct accountof the 
weather, with such observations as will convey 
a tolerably correct idea of the average state of 
the seasons in the territory. Being located in 
a public and central position, and having very 
frequent opportunities of seeing persons from 
almost every part of the Territory, my facilities 
for acquiring a correct knowledge of the country 
are pretty ample. 

Kansas is situated on the west of the State of 
Missouri, and between the 37thand 40th degrees 
of north latitude, and running westward to the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains. But there is 
very little of territory adapted to the purpose of 
agriculture, beside the eastern end. It is likely 
that the future State, to be organized in Kansas, 
embracing the fertile portions, will be of a square 
form. West of this, there will never bea State 
on this side of the mountains, on account of the 
great desert, though even there is plenty of 
grass on the water courses, and when reclaimed 
from the wild Indian and the wolf, it will be 
fine for raising cattle and sheep. 

The Missouri river forms the eastern boundary 
of Kansas, north of the Kansas river; the latter 
river runs through the Territory, near the centre, 
and is navigable during a part of the year for 
small class ‘boats, to the distance of about two 
hundred miles above its confluence with the 
Missouri. 

The general appearance of the country is high 
and rolling, very little of it being either low or 
level, and for the beautiful and the romantic is 
hardly surpassed by any portion of the Missis- 
sippi valley. About two-thirds of the country 
is prairie. Scarcity of timber is the most serious 
objection yet made to the country by any one ; 
but the timber is increasing ; there are now con- 
siderable groves where a few years ago there 
was nothing but bushes. Timber, for many 
purposes, can be raised in a few years. Lime- 
stone, of an excellent quality for building, is 
very abundant, and easy of access everywhere. 
Itis thought to be sufficient to fence all the land, 
and build all the houses. Coal is believed to be 


| abundant, but the mines have not been worked 


to any extent. 

The soil isa black, rich, loose earth, generally 
about two feet deep, resting on a bed of stiff, 
yellow clay, and that on a bed of limestone. The 
soil is extremely productive, yielding abundant 
crops of corn, wheat, oats, grass and vegetables 
of various kinds. I have known wheat to yield 
thirty-three bushels per acre, and corn, with a 
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favorable season and good ordinary culture will 
yield from 75 to 100 bushels per acre. But 
more of the crops in the next. 

We are now suffe ring from the most terrible | 
drought ever known in the country. There has 
not been rain enough to wet the soil more than 
three inches in depth, for about two months and 
a half. There is very little moisture in the air 
or the soil, and the weather has been extremely 
hot. Every thing seems to be drying up; many 
trees are dying. There will not be more than 
half a crop of corn anywhere, and in many places 
the crop will be a total failure. A panic is 
spreading among the people. It is thought that 
corn and potatoes will be a dollar a bushel before 
spring. Ricuarp MeNDENHALL. 

Kansas Territory, 9th month 3, 1854. 


THE GERMAN EMIGRANTS OF NEW YORK. 


F. W. Bogen has published an account of his 
labors among the German emigrants of New 
York for the year ending May, 1854. A brief 
summary may enable our readers to judge of his 
mode of proceeding, and the success of the first 
year of the experiment in which he is engaged. 

His object has been to point out to his coun- 
trymen, on their arrival in this city, the means 
of speedily improving their condition and saving 
them from the dangers which commonly beset 
the unwary and ignorant stranger. Mr. Bogen, 
on seeing a crowd of German emigrants standing 
on the wharves, in Greenwich and the neighbor- 
ing streets, gazing at the new sights that surround 
them, and undecisive as to their plans for the 
future, seizes the occasion to give them such ad- 
vice as they are most in need of, and to distri- 
bute tracts containing useful information adapted 
to their circumstances. The attention paid to 
his remarks, the questions asked and thanks re- 
turned, justify the belief that the listeners are 
benefited by his efforts. 

Another department of Mr. Bogen’s missionary 
operations consists of his visits among the resid- 
ences of the poor. ‘Ihe number of Germans liv- 
ing in New York cannot be less than 80,000, and 
probably far exceeds that number. The majority 
of them reside in the eastern section of the city. 
The area between East Broadway, the Bowery 
and Fourth street, as well as the avenues further 
up, on the border of each river, are densely 
peopled with Germans. In these and other 
quarters Mr. Bogen has visited repeatedly, dur- 
ing the year, upwards of 1,200 families, in addi- 
tion to his calls upon other residents in this as 
yet by no means thoroughly explored field. 

The Germans there, he says, belong for the 
most part to the working classes, and compare 
well with other emigrants in respect to frugality 
and general uprightness. But greater attention 
to cleanliness and greater refinement, better cul- 
tivation of mind and heart, and more care for 
the education of children, are needed. The de- 
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sire of obtaining a livelihood seems to have 


swallowed up a regard for some of the most im- 
portant duties. Children are allowed to run at 
large, picking rags, coal, chips, or selling matches 
and fruit, instead of being required to acquire 
the rudiments of good learning and good murals 
at school. The prospects of the next generation 
are not, therefore, very auspicious. 

Mr. Bogen has been commendably employed 
in rectifying these evils. In co-operation with 
the Children’s Aid Society, he hus established 
schools, filling them with German children. 
While engaged in his visits, he distributes pam- 
phlets, of an instructive character, and copies of 
the New Testament; and where ever a case of 
extreme poverty has come to his notice, he has 
relieved them. Many a poor German has also 
been assisted by havingemployment procured for 
him, either in the city orin the country. A 
considerable number of men, women and child- 
ren, and sometimes whole families, have been 
sent to the interior of the country during the 
last year, and are doing well. 

The sick and the prisoner have also been care- 
fully and humanely visited by Mr. Bogen. ‘To 
give an idea of the importance of missionary 
labors among the latter class, we need only men- 
tion the statement that, though the porportion 
of German criminals in this city is smaller than 
that of other nations, yet in the Tombs one may 
meet regularly every day with twenty or thirty, 
mostly young men between eighteen and thirty- 
five. The majority of charges are for assault or 
theft, but there are numerous instances of still 
graver offences. 

Mr. Bogen mentions $882 as the total amount 
of subscriptions to his objects, nearly half of 
which sum was given by Germans themselves. 
Those who desire to extend further aid to him 
and his unfortunate countrymen, can find him at 
his office, in Clinton Hall.—Penn. Inquirer. 


BENEVOLENCE AND WAR. 


The English papers are commending the ef- 
forts of a young English lady, who is organizing 
a corp of nurses to attend to the wants of the 
wounded in the Crimea. They pay her benevo- 
lence some very high compliments, and speak 
of her acts as deserving almost of an apotheosis. 
The same papers are urging the British Govern- 
ment to send another hundred thousand men 
into the Crimea to cut the throats and blow out 
the brains of the Russians. If it be such a 
heaven-born act of benevolence to assuage the 
wounds begotten by war, why expose so many 
to the chances of getting hurt. ‘The sympathy 
which is excited by the one act, must condemn 
the other, especially as this scourge of war is in- 
flicted upon humanity for the maintenance of no 
principle for their good. It is the old fight of 
despotic governments for national aggrandise- 
ment, and has not a single”principle of public 
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good to commend it to the favor of the rest of 
the world.—Ledyer. 


JOY AND PEACE IN BELIEVING. 


Sometimes a light surprises 
The Christian while he sings ; 
It is the Lord who rises 
With healing in His wings; 
When comforts are declining, 
He grants the soul again 
A season of clear shining, 
To cheer it afier rain. 


In holy contemplation, 
We sweetly then pursue 

The theme of God’s salvation, 
And find it ever new; 

Set free from present sorrow, 
We cheerfully can say, 

F’en let the unknown to-morrow 
Bring with it what it may. 

It can bring with it nothing 
But He will bear us through ; 

Who gives the lilies clothing, 
Will clothe His people too ; 

Beneath the spreading heavens, 
No creature but is fed, 

And He who feeds the ravens, 
Will give His children bread. 


Though vine nor fig tree neither 
Their wonted fruit should bear, 
Though all the fields@hould wither, 
Nor flocks nor herds be there; 
Yet God the same abiding, 

His praise shall tune my voice, 
For, while in Him confiding, 

I cannot but rejoice. 


Cowprr. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrion IntTeLLicence.—The steamship Africa, 
with Liverpool dates to the 18th ult., arrived at 
New York on the 29th. 


No news of importance had been received from 
the seatof war. Thesiege of Sebastopol still con- 
tinued. The besiegers were steadily sapping to- 
wards the town, and a large covered way had 
been constructed to serve as a protection to the 
storming party. Up to the the 18th ult., the gar- 
rison had not made any fresh sortie. ‘The Rus- 
sians had left the heights of Balaklava and were 
awaiting reiniorcemeuts. The allies were con- 
stautly receiving reinforcements, and the most 
strenuous efiorts were making in France and Eng- 
land to s@nd more troops, the number before Se- 
bastopol having been reduced by battle and 
sickness to 50,000 men. The state of Sebastopol 
was frightful. The typhus fever had broken out 
from the large number of dead remaining un- 
buried, and conflagrations were continually oc- 
curring from the red hot shot fired into the town 
by the allies. Among these were that of the ma- 
gazine of provisions and of the great hospital of 
Sebastopol with two thousand of the wounded. 


Water was also becoming scarce. The Russians | 


were preparing for street fighting, and were post- 
ing cannon so as to sweep the streets, fortifying 
the houses, and adopting all other means in their 
power to make a desperate resistance. Four ships 
of the Russian fleet yad been sunk, and two burat 
by the fire from the"@llies. 


REVIEW. 


Accounts from the Baltic of the 11th ult., state 
that winter had set in, and the departure of the 
British fleet for England would be hastened in 
consequerice. 


Enatanp.—Both Houses of Parliament had been 
prorogued to the 14th inst. Lord Palmerston had 
gone to Paris, and many rumors were afloat as to 
the object of his mission. The Patriotic Fund now 
amounts to £90,000 sterling, and subscriptions are 
constantly pouring in, 


France.—A new loan of 500 or 600 millions of 
francs is talked of, and it is also stated that a new 
levy of 200,000 men will be made. The Legisla- 
ture will be convoked to give the requisite authori- 
ty for these measures. ‘The French army of oc- 
cupation in Italy has received orders to return to 
France. 


Cattrornia.—The steamship Star of the West, 
from San Juan, arrived at New York on the 2d 
inst., bringing California dates to the 9th ult., 260 
passengers and $737,000 in specie. Commercial 
matters had undergone little or no change. The 
news from the mines was very favorable. William 
Sherman, the Know Nothing candidate, has been 
elected Comptroller of San Francisco, by a large 
majority. The election returns show a combined 
Democratic majority ou the Congressional vote ot 
12,345. Nineteen State prisoners at Corte Made- 
ria had attempted to escape but were overpower- 
ed bythe keepers. One of the prisoners was 
killed. The pioneer train of Adams & Co’s. Ex- 
press to St. Louis, by way of Salt Lake, started 
irom Los Angeles on the Ilth ult. A strenuous 
effort is to be made to break up the public 
gambling establishments in San Francisco. The 
citizens of Carson’s Valley are urging the annexa- 
tion of that district to the State of California. 


Sanpwicu Istanos.—A gentleman recently re- 
turned from Hawaii reports the voleauno more ac- 
tive than at any time since 1818-49. 


Domestic.—Both Houses of Congress met on 
the 4th iust., aud were called to order at 12 
o'clock, M. 


Senate.—The roll was called and 37 Senators 
answered to theirnames. A letter was read from 
Senator Atchison, stating that he would not be in 
his seai before the third week of the session, and 
resigning his post as President of the Senate. The 
resignation was accepted and Lewis Cass chosen 
President pro tem. for the day. A committee was 
then appointed to inform the President that the 
Senate was ready to receive any communication 
he might have to make. Senator Brodhead gave 
notice of a Bill toextend the Bounty Land laws so 
as to give all soldiers 160 acres of land. The Mes- 
sage of the President was read, and, with the ac- 
companying documents, ordered to be printed. 


House or Representatives.—The roll being 
read, 197 members answered to their names. 
Several new members were qualified and took 
their seats. A committee was appointed to in- 
form the President of the organization of the 
House and its readiness to receive any communi- 
cation from him. A number of motions were 
made, afier which the Message of the President 
was read, and 20,000 extra copies ordered to be 
printed. The Speaker was authorized to appoint 
the usual standing committees, and the House ad- 
journed. 





